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To assume, as protectionists do, that economy must necessarily result from bringing producer and consumer together in point of space,'* is to assume that things can be produced as well in one place as in another, and that difficulties in exchange are to be measured solely by distance. The truth is, that commodities can often be produced in one place with so much, greater facility than in another that it involves a less expenditure of labor to bring them long distances than to produce them on the spot, while two points a hundred miles apart may be commercially nearer each other than two points ten miles apart. To bring the producer to the. consumer in point of distance, is, if it increases the cost of production, not economy but waste.
But this is not to deny that trade as it; is carried on to-day does involve much unnecessary transportation, and that producer and consumer are in many cases needlessly separated. Protectionists are right when they point to the wholesale exportation of the elements of fertility of our soil, in the great stream of breadstuffs and meats which pours across the Atlantic, as reckless profligacy, and fair traders are right when they deplore the waste involved in English importations of food while English fields arc going out of cultivation. Both are right in saying that one country ought not to be made a "draw farm" for another, and that a true economy of the powers of nature would bring factory and field closer together. But they are wrong in attributing these evils to the freedom of trade, or in supposing
-'Protectionist arguments .frequently involve the additional assumption that the "home producer" and, *' home consumer" are necessarily close together in point of space, whereas, as in the United States, they may be thousands of miles apart.